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ROOM  130,  MITCHEIX  BUILOING 


STATE  OF  MONTANA' 


(406)  444-3871 


February  22,   1985 


HELENA,  MONTANA  59620 


Agency  Directors 
State  of  Montana 

Dear  Agency  Director: 

A  copy  of  the  most  recent  salary  and  benefit  survey  is 
enclosed  for  your  information.  The  survey  was  carefully  de- 
signed to  serve  a  variety  of  functions,  but  primarily  to  assist  in 
making  legislative  and  administrative  pay  and  benefit  decisions. 
Providing  valid  and  reliable  comparison  data  was  of  utmost 
consideration  in  the  survey  design.  Your  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  survey  are  encouraged. 

Ten  states  and  195  public  and  private  employers  responded 
to  the  survey  with  comparable  salary  and  benefit  data.  These 
responses  produced  3,145  total  matches  to  184  job  classes  repre- 
senting the  salaries  of  at  least  43,450  job  incumbents.  The 
major  findings  are  summarized  for  you  on  pages  46  and  47  of  the 
report . 

Also  enclosed  is  a  report  of  the  general  pay  changes  made 
since  the  inception  of  statewide  classification  in  1975.  These 
changes  primarily  resulted  from  collective  bargaining  and 
through  legislative  acts.  The  last  page  of  the  report  highlights 
a  sample  of  the  resultant  percentage  pay  changes. 

Sincerely , 


f4i*'C^^.\<s^ — 


Dennis  M.   Taylor 
Administrator 


DMT/bmp 
Enclosures 


Evolution  of  the  Centralized  State  Pay  Plan 
Chronology  of  Events 

I.  The  situation  that  existed  prior  to  January  1,  19  75  is  as 
follov/s : 

A.  Pav  systems  were  decentralized  within  the  various 
agencies.   Inequities  existed  among  employees  of 
different  agencies  performing  similar  job  duties. 

B.  State  law  passed  in  19  73  instructed  the  Deoartment 
of  Administration  (D  of  A)  to  "develop  a  wage   and 
salary  plan  for  presentation  to  the  1975  legislature." 
In  doing  this,  D  of  A  conducted  the  first  state  sal- 
ary survey  in  the  interim.   From  the  survey,  D  of  A 
proposed  a  pay  system  for  presentation  to  the  legis- 
lature that  included  the  following  major  elements: 

Administration  Proposal  to  44th  Legislature 

1.  25  pay  grades  or  skill  levels  that  v/ere 
developed  by  the  interim  study  of  state 
job  classifications. 

2.  8  pay  rates  or  steos  (through  8)  correspond- 
ing to  each  pay  grade.   Step  3  rates  v;ere 
established  by  the  salary  survev  as  "recom- 
mended going  rates"  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975  (FY1975) .   The  differ- 
entials between  grades  were  about  9.7%, 
while  the  differentials  between  steps  up  to 
the  increment  between  steps  4  and  5  v/ere 
4.75%.   The  remaining  step  differentials 
were  3%. 

3.  Progression  from  one  step  to  another  was 
to  be  automatic  unless  sub-standard  Per- 
formance was  documented.  Step  1  was  the 
hire  rate  for  each  grade.  Normally,  the 
employee  was  to  go  from  step  one  to  step 
two  after  the  first  six  months.  Advance- 
ment to  steps  3,  4  and  5  was  to  be  at 
yearly  intervals.  Steps  6,  7  and  8  were 
to  be  longevity  steps,  each  representing 
4  years  of  state  service. 

4.  This  new  statewide  pay  schedule  was  to  be 
effective  January  1,  19  75,  through  June  30, 
1975. 

II.  January  1,  19  75,  through  June  30,  1977  -  44th  Legislature 

^'  ■  I    -  I.  ■  I  I      .        -   '  -^m.  .■  '  ■  ■     —  '     ■ 

A.    HJR  37  passed  during  the  1975  legislative  session. 
It  established  the  first  statewide  pay  matrix  for 
classified  employees.   This  first  pay  matrix  v;as 
retroactive  and  covered  time  worked  between  January  1, 
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1975,  through  June  30,  1975.   With  the  following 
adjustments,  this  first  matrix  contained  the  major 
elements  of  the  schedule  recommended  by  D  of  A. 

1.  The  salary  rates  proposed  for  grade  2 
became  the  rates  for  grade  3,  those  for 
grade  3  became  the  rates  for  grade  4,  and 
so  on. 

2.  The  proposed  sten  8  rates  were  eliminated. 

3.  Half  steps  were  added  between  steps.   Rates 
for  these  steps  were  the  mid-points  of  each 
adjacent  step.   For  example,  step  6  1/2  (later 
called  step  12)  equaled  step  6  plus  step  7 
divided  by  two.   The  matrix  now  had  13, 
rather  than  8  steps.   This  applied  only  to 
grades  through  13. 

4.  At  grades  14  through  25,  there  were  $300 
annual  increments  between  steps,  including 
half  steps,  up  to  step  6  (later  called 
step  11).   For  example,  the  grade  14,  step 
1  annual  salary  was  $13,116,  while  the 
step  2  salary  was  $13,416  -  $300  greater. 
Beyond  step  6  (later  called  step  11) ,  the 
last  two  increments  were  $150. 

5.  The  service  requirement  for  progressing 
from  step  1  to  step  1  1/2  (later  called 
step  2)  was  increased  from  six  months  to 
one  year. 

B.  For  the  FY1976  matrix,  each  salary  was  increased  by 
5.012  percent. 

C.  For  the  FY1977  matrix,  each  salary  was  increased  by 
4.057  percent. 

D.  During  this  time  period,  each  eligible  employee  re- 
ceived a  $10  contribution  per  month  to  oartially  offset 
health  insurance  premiums. 

III.  July  1,  1977,  through  June  30,  1979  -  45th  Legislature 

A.  HE  834  oassed  the  1977  session  and  set  into  law  the 
classified  pay  matrices  for  FY1978  and  FY1979.   With 
this  bill,  the  matrices  included  the  state  insurance 
contributions . 

B.  FY1978  step  1  salaries  less  insurance  were  $416  greater 
than  FY1977  step  1  salaries  less  insurance.   Salaries 
for  step  2  and  above  were  calculated  by  adding  $416  to 
the  FY19  77  salary  (less  insurance)  for  the  next  lower 
step  and  then  multiplying  the  result  by  1.0235.   For 
example,  the  FY19  78  salary  for  grade  12,  step  5  eaualed 
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$416  plus  the  FY19  77  grade  12,  step  4  salary  times 
1.0235.   FY1978  insurance  contributions  were  $20 
per  month.   Thus,  $240  for  insurance  was  added  to 
each  matrix  element. 

C.  FY1979  step  1  salaries  less  insurance  were  $458 
greater  than  FY19  78  step  1  salaries  less  insurance. 
Salaries  for  step  2  and  above  were  calculated  by- 
adding  $458  to  the  FY1978  salary  (less  insurance) 
for  the  next  lower  step  and  then  multiplying  the 
result  by  1.0235.   FY1979  insurance  contributions 
were  $30  per  month.   Thus,  $360  was  added  to  each 
matrix  element. 

D.  By  administrative  rule  as  of  July  1,  19  77,  department 
directors  could  request  D  of  A  to  approve  sten 
exceptions  to  the  pay  rules  to  address  recruitment, 
retention,  or  other  unusual  pay  problems. 

E.  In  November,  1978,  D  of  A,  by  administrative  rule, 
allowed  department  directors  authority  to  grant  up 
to  5%  of  the  employees'  meritorious  step  increases 
of  up  to  3  steps  per  employee.   This  and  other  merit 
proposals  were  rejected  by  the  1979  legislature. 
Therefore,  this  merit  rule  did  not  exist  after  June 
30,  1979. 

IV.   July  1,  1979,  through  July  10,  1981  -  46th  Legislature 

A.  HB  891  passed  the  1979  session  and  set  the  classified 
pay  matrices  for  FY1980  and  FY1981.   This  bill  also 
established  as  law  the  pay  matrices  for  institutional 
teachers,  blue  collar  crafts,  and  liquor  store  employ- 
ees that  had  been  negotiated  in  previous  years. 

B.  In  establishing  the  FY1980  classified  matrix,  the 
following  changes  were  made  to  FY1979  salaries: 

1.  3%  was  first  added  to  all  step  2  FY1979 
salaries  plus  insurance.  $360  v/as  then- 
added  to  each  of  the  results. 

2.  Step  1  salaries  were  calculated  as  95% 
of  the  new  step  2  salaries.   The  service 
requirement  for  advancing  to  step  2  was 
changed  from  one  year  to  six  months. 
Steps  3  and  above  were  1.0  2  times  the 
salary  established  for  the  previous  step. 

3.  An  additional  one-half  of  1%  was  added  to 
all  those  salaries  plus  insurance  in  grades 
14  and  above. 

4.  All  of  the  resultant  salary  amounts  included 
$600  in  annual  insurance  contributions. 
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C.    FY1981  salaries  were  calculated  from  FY1980  salaries 
plus  insurance  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  were 
FY1980  salaries  from  FY1979  salaries.   All  of  the 
resultant  FY1981  salaries  included  $720  in  annual 
insurance  contributions. 

V.  July  11,  19  81,  through  July  8,  19  83  -  47th  Legislature 

A.  HB  840  passed  during  the  1981  regular  session  which 
deleted  the  pay  matrices  from  the  law  and  instructed 
the  Governor  to  develop  these  matrices  in  a  manner 
that  will  cost  no  more  than  the  amount  aporopriated 
for  pay  raises  during  the  biennium.   The  Governor 
chose  to  implement  those  matrices  that  developed 

as  a  result  of  the  bargaining  agreements  that  had 
already  been  endorsed  by  state  management. 

B.  In  establishing  the  FY1982  classified  matrix,  the 
following  changes  were  made  to  FY19  81  salaries: 

1.  For  grades  through  grade  14,  5%  was  first 
added  to  all  step  2  FY1981  salaries  olus 
insurance.   $6  75  was  then  added  to  each  of 
the  results. 

2.  For  grades  above  grade  14,  8.7%  was  added 

to  all  step  2  FY1981  salaries  plus  insurance. 

3.  Step  1  salaries  were  calculated  as  95%  of 
the  new  step  2  salaries.   Steps  3  and  above 
are  1.0  2  times  the  salary  established  for 
the  previous  steo. 

4.  All  resultant  salary  amounts  include  $840 
in  annual  insurance  contributions. 

C.  FY1983  salaries  were  calculated  from  FY1982  salaries 
in  the  same  manner  as  were  FY1982  salaries  from  FY1981 
salaries.   The  sole  exception  is  that  after  steo  2 
salaries  plus  insurance  through  grade  14  were  increased 
by  5%,  $725,  rather  than  $675,  was  added  to  each  result. 
All  of  the  resultant  FY1983  salaries  include  $960  in 
annual  insurance  contributions. 

VI.  July  9,  1983,  through  July  5,  1985  -  48th  Legislature 

A.  HB  902  passed  during  the  1983  regular  session  which 
established  as  law  the  FY1984  and  FY1985  nay  matrices 
for  classified  employees,  institutional  teachers,  blue 
collar  crafts  and  liquor  store  employees. 

B.  In  establishing  the  FY1984  classified  matrix,  the 
following  changes  were  made  to  FY19  83  salaries: 

1.    $120  was  first  added  to  all  steo  2  FY19B3 

salaries  plus  insurance.   1.5%  was  then  added 
to  each  of  the  results. 
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2.  $120  was  added  to  all  step  1  FY1983  salaries 
plus  insurance.   Steps  3  through  12  are  1.0  2 
times  the  salary  established  for  the  previous 
step.   Step  13  salaries  are  1.035  times  step 
12  salaries. 

3.  All  resultant  salary  amounts  include  $1,0  80 
in  annual  insurance  contributions. 

FY1985  salaries  were  calculated  from  FY1984  salaries 
in  the  same  manner  as  were  FY19  84  salaries  from  FY19  83 
salaries.   The  exceptions  follow: 

1.  Step  1  salaries  were  calculated  as  93%  of 
the  new  step  2  salaries. 

2.  Step  13  salaries  are  1.04  times  step  12 
salaries . 

3.  All  resultant  salary  amounts  include  $1,200 
in  annual  insurance  contributions . 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

PERSONNEL  DIVISION 


TID  3CHWINDEN.  OOVKHNOR 


ROOM  130,  MITCHELL  BUILOINa 


STATE  OF  MONTANA' 


(406)  444-3871 


HXLXNA,  MONTANA  S9820 


February  1,  1985 


The  Honorable  Ted  Schwinden 

Governor  of  Montana 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana     59620 

Dear  Governor  Schwinden: 

Attached  is  the  1984  Montana  Salary  and  Benefit  Survey  conducted  by  the 
State  Personnel  Division.  This  report  was  prepared  in  compliance  with  Title 
2,  Chapter  18,  MCA,  which  requires  that  the  Department  of  Administration 
continually  maintain  the  state  classification  and  pay  plan.  A  critical  element 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  plan  is  to  assure  that  state  employees  are  appropri- 
ately compensated  for  their  services. 

The  attached  report  describes  the  methods  used  and  the  data  obtained  in  the 
survey.  The  information  included  in  this  report  was  gathered  and  analyzed 
in  order  to  help  address  a  variety  of  issues  regarding  employee  compensation 
and  benefits  in  Montana  state  government. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  cooperation  and  assistance  received  from 
the  many  employers  who  provided  the  information  that  made  this  study  possible. 

Sincerely , 


Dennis  M.  Taylor  » 

Administrator 

State  Personnel  Division 
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STATE  EMPLOYEE  SALARY  AND 

BENEFIT  SURVEY  1984 

SURVEY  DEVELOPMENT 

For  pay  purposes,  all  Montana  state  employees  are  in  one  of  the  following 
categories: 

1.  Elected  legislators. 

2.  Legislative  staff. 

3.  Elected  judges  (7  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  32  District  Court 
Judges)  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Coui't. 

4.  Judicial  staff. 

5.  Exempt  staff  of  the  Montana  University  System. 

6.  University  System  staff  under  academic  contract. 

7.  Teachers  at  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

8.  Blue  collar  and  other  non-classified  employees  of  the  University 
System. 

9.  Elected  executive  officials  (Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Attorney  General,  State  Auditor,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  five  Public  Service  Commissioners). 

10.  Personal  staff  of  elected  executive  officials  including  department 
directors. 

11.  Board  eligible  physicians  at  state  institutions. 

12.  Teachers  at  state  institutions. 

13.  Blue  collar  crafts  not  under  the  state  classification  system. 

14.  State  liquor  store  employees. 

15.  Classified  employees  in  the  Executive  branch  and  in  the  University 
System. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  state  employees  (approximately  11,800  of  14,800) 
are  in  category  15.  State  salary  surveys  conducted  by  the  State  Personnel 
Division  prior  to  1982  covered  only  classified  employees.  Since  the  State 
Personnel  Division  is  responsible  for  overseeing  the  pay  systems  of  employees 
in  categories  11  through  15,  this  survey  attempts  to  represent  each  of  these. 

Because  the  objective  of  pay  and  benefits  administration  is  to  make  the  best 
use  of  personal  service  expenditures,  this  survey  is  primarily  concerned  with 
identifying  pay  inequities.  Even  though  the  focus  of  the  survey  is  on 
external  comparisons,  resulting  analyses,  decisions  and  recommendations 
should  also  consider  internal  factors. 

Historically,  the  practice  of  providing  annual  state  employee  salary  increases 
has  been  to  negotiate  wage  settlements  with  unions  based  on  a  general 
formula.  Prior  to  agreeing  to  a  general  pay  increase  formula,  both 
negotiating  parties  reasonably  conceptualize  such  things  as  budget  and  cash 
flow;  economic  and  labor  market  conditions;  and  employee  expectations, 
perceptions  and  observations.  The  positive  aspect  of  this  procedure  is  that 
it  allows  the  opportunity  to  consider  many  diffei*ent  pay  decision  factors.  On 
the  negative  side,  negotiated  formulas,  prior  to  1983,  included  flat  dollar  pay 
adjustments  which  tended  to  gradually  reduce  pay  differentials  between 
grades  and  created  less  competitive  salaiies  at  the  higher  skill  levels. 


This  practice  can  be  contrasted  with  the  prevailing  wage  principle  presumed 
to  be  used  by  many  other  competing  employers  as  a  general  standard  of  wage 
determination.  Using  the  prevmling  wage  principle  as  the  primary  factor  for 
setting  salaries  benefits  the  employer  in  hiring  and  keeping  highly  demanded 
and  sldlled  employees.  However,  strict  adherence  to  the  prevailing  wage 
principle  also  has  its  problems. 

One  problem  is  that  this  practice  has  the  tendency  to  break  down  established 
internal  pay  relationships.  Internal  pay  dissatisfaction  can  result  in 
increased  turnover,  absenteeism,  and  an  overall  decline  in  employee 
productivity. 

Another  problem  with  using  the  prevailing  v;age  principle  is  that  the  average 
pay  practice  of  surveyed  employers  becomes  the  state's  pay  practice.  This 
may  or  may  not  reflect  management's  values  and  priorities  regarding  state 
goals  and  objectives.  In  addition,  those  actively  pursuing  the  "equal  pay  for 
v;ork  of  comparable  worth"  principle  oppose  tying  wage  increases  directly  to 
prevailing  wage  standards  because  they  feel  that  the  market  tends  to  perpetu- 
ate institutional  biases  in  certain  organizational  categories. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  very  important  for  employers  to  be  cognizant  of  competing 
salaries  and  benefits  being  within  a  reasonable  market  area. 

Establishing  and  maintaining  internal  pay  relationships  is  often  viewed  as 
being  more  crucial  to  an  organization  than  providiiig  externally  competitive 
compensation.  This  salary  survey  was  designed  to  measure  how  the  state  is 
doing  in  this  regard.  Key  classes  wei*e  selected  to  represent  all  of  the 
I'elevant  classified  sldll  levels  (grades  4  through  22).  Several  classes  of 
non -classified  positions  were  also  included. 

Occasionally,  state  managers  feel  that  they  need  to  pay  more  to  recruit  or 
retain  highly  qualified  and  demanded  job  skills.  Substantiation  of  these 
contentions  is  easier  if  comparative  survey  data  are  available  on  all  state 
occupations.  The  key  classes  selected  for  this  survey  provide  a  representa- 
tion of  all  state  occupations. 

General  paj'  increases  should  be  designed  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of 
state  employees  in  relation  to  those  employed  elsewhere.  Failure  to  do  this, 
unless  reasonably  justified  and  explained,  will  probably  result  in  pay  dissat- 
isfaction with  its  adverse  consequences.  The  salary  survey  attempts  to  tell 
what  is  happening  to  the  purchasing  power  of  these  other  employees. 


HYPOTHESIZED  RESULTS 
The  1982  state  salary  survey  resulted  in  the  following  general  conclusions: 

1.  Most  lower  graded  state  salaries  ure  near  or  above  market  averages, 
while  state  salaries  at  classified  grades  11  and  above  tend  to  be 
below  market  averages. 

2.  Except  for  teachers,  state  salaries  of  employees  paid  by  special  pay 
matrices  (retail  clerks,  blue  collar,  etc.)  are  at  or  above  market 
averages. 

3.  The  salaries  of  most  of  the  state's  experienced  professionals  and 
managers  continue  to  be  significantly  below  market  averages. 

4.  There  is  evidence  that  most  employers  in  both  labor  markets  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  satisfactory  employees  faster  than  the  State  of 
Montana.  The  state's  minimum  salaries  are  generally  more  competi- 
tive than  its  maximum  and  average  or  midpoint  salaries. 

5.  Evidence  from  both  surveys  suggest  that  the  state's  classification 
system  allocates  grade  levels  from  a  perspective  of  value  to  the 
organization  and  treats  predominately  female  occupations  the  same  as 
predominantly  male  occupations.  There  tend  to  be  more  salary 
differences  of  this  type  in  the  market  place  than  within  the  state's 
system. 

6.  The  state's  group  insurance  contribution  is  about  in  line  vath  the 
market. 

7.  The  state's  retirement  contribution  is  below  the  average  of  neigh- 
boring state  contributions  but  slightly  above  the  average  of  Montana 
employer  contributions. 

8.  State  employees  receive  more  paid  leave  time  than  those  employed 
elsewhere  in  the  two  labor  markets. 

9.  State  pay  and  benefit  increases  during  the  previous  biennium  main- 
tained the  state's  market  position  for  experienced  professionals  and 
managers  and  improved  the  state's  market  position  for  lower  graded 
positions. 

10.  The  previous  biennium's  percentage  rather  than  flat  dollar  adjust- 
ments to  classified  grades  15  and  above  kept  the  state's  market 
position  nt  these  levels  from  further  deterioration  and  prevented 
further  salary  compression . 

In  this  biennium,  state  salaries  (excluding  step  increases)  increased  1.6 
to  1.7%  in  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years.  These  increases  were  slightly  less 
than  the  presumed  average  increase  provided  by  competing  employers  and 
slightly  less  than  changes  in  living  costs.  Thus,  it  is  hypothesized  that 
State  of  Montana  salaries  have  lost  a  little  ground  as  compared  to  other 
competing  employers. 


DESIGN  AND  OBJECTIVES 


The  purpose  of  this  survey  was  to  determine  how  the  salaries  and 
benefits  paid  to  State  employees  compare  with  the  salaries  and  benefits  paid 
by  other  Montana  based  employers  and  to  the  salaries  and  benefits  paid  by 
surrounding  state  governments. 

The  design  of  the  survey  and  the  analysis  of  results  focused  on  the 
following: 

1.  To  test  the  competitiveness  of  Montana  salaries  at  various  pay 
grades  which  usually  include  a  multitude  of  occupational  groups. 

2.  To  test  the  competitiveness  of  Montana  salaries  among  the  various 
occupational  groups. 

3.  To  test  the  degree  to  which  the  sttrte's  classification  system 
inadvertently  uses  the  sex  of  occupation  incumbents  to  allocate  job 
classes  to  pay  grades. 

4.  To  test  how  competitive  the  state  is  in  increasing  employee  salar- 
ies through  general  merit  and/or  longevity  adjustments. 

5.  To  test  the  competitiveness  of  benefits  provided  by  the  state. 

6.  To  test  the  competitiveness  of  state  salaries  taken  in  conjunction 
with  state  benefits. 

In  order  to  pursue  all  of  these  listed  objectives,  key  classes  were 
selected  to  sufficiently  represent  all  state  occupational  groups,  grade  levels, 
benchmark  positions  and  classes  selected  randomly  according  to  the  dom- 
inance of  sex  of  job  incumbents.  Comparative  data  were  then  solicited  from 
the  respective  job  markets  with  which  the  state  is  presumed  to  be  competing 
for  needed  occupational  skills. 

The  survey  was  divided  into  an  in-state  survey  of  Montana  based 
employers  and  an  out-of-state  survey  of  surrounding  state  governments  to 
reflect  the  different  labor  markets  in  which  the  state  competes.  The  market 
for  professional  employees,  for  example,  is  reasonably  presumed  to  be 
broader  than  the  market  for  unskilled  employees.  The  state's  experience 
with  past  salary  surveys  was  heavily  utilized  in  determining  which  classes 
to  survey  in  which  labor  market.  Forty-six  key  classes  were  selected  for 
the  in-state  survey,  116  key  classes  were  selected  for  the  out-of-state 
survey,   and  23  classes  were  selected  to  be  common  to  both  surveys. 

For  the  in-state  survey,  502  Montana  based  employers  were  sampled. 
The  out-of-state  survey  was  conducted  among  ten  neighboring  states.  The 
survey  was  conducted  dui'ing  August  of  1984.  All  10  states  and  195  of  the 
502  Montana  employers  responded.  These  responding  employers  employ  a 
total  of  104,555  employees.  The  survey  produced  3,122  job  matches 
representing  the  salaries  of  at  least  43,450  job  incumbents. 


SELECTION  OF  KEY  CLASSES 

Thp  1983  state  k-gislature  (Muicted  a  law  instructing  the  Department  of 
Aclniinistrntiou  to  "enhance  the  current  classification  and  pay  schedules"  and 
to  "work  toward  the  goal  ot  establishing"  and  adhering  to  "a  standard  of 
equal  pay  for  comparable  worth".  Because  of  this,  benchmark  positions 
established  through  the  classification  enhancement  project  and  classes 
randomly  selected  and  distinguishable  according  to  sex-dorninance  criteria 
were  included  in  the  salary  survey  as  key  classes  whenever  possible. 

The  same  steps  were  taken  for  selecting  in-state  classes  as  those  taken  for 
selecting  out-of-state  key  classes.  Key  classes  had  to  represent  the  range 
of  work  in  state  government  and  be  capable  of  producing  matches  with  other 
employers.  Enough  key  classes  were  selected  to  represent  all  state  occupa- 
tional groups,  most  skill  levels  whether  classified  or  not  and  various  sex- 
dominance  critcMia  at  various  skill  levels.  Yet,  the  number  of  selected 
classes  was  limited  so  that  employers  would  not  be  unnecessarily  discourag- 
ed from  participating  in  the  survey.  The  exact  steps  taken  to  select  key 
classes  can  be  made  available  upon   request. 

The  final  list  consisted  of  185  key  classes.  Forty-six  of  these  were  to  be 
matched  in  the  in-state  labor  market,  116  in  the  out-of-state  market,  and  23 
in  both  labor  markets.  Pages  13  through  26  lists  each  key  class  and  their 
survey  results  by  occupational  group. 


IN-STATE  EMPLOYERS 

The  in-state  employer  sample  was  selected  in  a  similar  manner  as  past  state 
salary  surveys.  The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  publishes  a  list  of 
firms  whose  employees  are  covered  by  the  unemployment  insurance  program. 
This  list  includes  nearly  every  employer  operating  within  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana. The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  lists  employers  according  to 
the  number  of  people  employed.  This  list  made  it  possible  to  stratify  a 
random  selection  of  employers  by   size. 

The  sample  was  set  up  so  that  larger  firms  would  have  a  greater  chance  to 
be  selected  for  the  survey.  This  method  was  used  to  control  the  costs  of 
obtaining  adequate  job  matches  and  to  compare  salaries  with  those  employers 
most  apt  to  have  competitive  job  openings.  Smaller  firms  were  screened 
because  they  were  less  likely  to  have  jobs  that  match  those  found  in  state 
government.  Having  used  smaller  employers  in  previous  state  salary  sur- 
veys has  confirmed  these  contentions. 

Every  employer  with  250  or  more  people  employed  in  Montana  was  selected  to 
be  surveyed.  As  in  the  1980  and  1982  surveys,  two  of  three  firms  with  100 
to  250  employees  and  one  of  three  firms  v;ith  50  to  IOC  employees  were 
chosen  in  a  random  fashion. 

One  hundred  and  eight  firms  with  20  to  50  en.ployees  were  also  included  in 
the  in-state  employer  sample.  The  reason  for  including  these  smaller  firms 
was  to  ensure  more  job  matches  for  those  classes  where  insufficient  re- 
sponses were  otherwise  expected.  Tlic  expectation  was  based  on  previous 
survey  experience  and  on  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  reports  that 
estimate  various  occupational  employment  by  industry.  These  reports 
suggest    that    most    plumbers    in    Montana    are    employed    by    plumbing    firms; 


that  most  mechanics  are  employed  by  automobile  dealers  and  repair  establish- 
ments; that  most  laundry  workers  are  employed  by  laundry  and  cleaning 
establishments;  that  many  custodians  are  employed  by  firms  offering  this 
type  of  personal  service;  that  computer  personnel  are  often  employed  by 
firms  offering  business  services,  and;  that  drafters  are  usually  employed  by 
engineering/ architecture  firms.  These  conclusions  are  obvious  but  are 
worthy  of  mention  because  without  expanding  the  employer  sample  to  include 
more  of  these  types  of  firms,  sufficiently  reliable  data  for  some  of  the 
classes  could  not  have  been  possible. 

The  resulting  employer  sample  is  refletMed  in  the  following  table  as  is  the 
number  of  selected  employers  thai  responded  to  the  survey.  The  response 
rate  of  391  is  about  what  was  expected. 

TABLE  1 
IN-STATE   EMPLOYER   SAMPLE  AND   RESPONSl' 


Size  of  firm 
by  #  of  Employees 


#  of  Responding 
Employers 


1000  or  more 

5 

500  -  999 

21 

250  -  499 

20 

100  -  249 

59 

50  -  99 

55 

20  -  49 

35 

1  -  19 



TOTAL 

195 

#  of  Surveyed      #  of  Employers 
Eniployers  in  Montana 


12 

24 

40 

149 

169 

108 


502 


12 

24 

40 

224 

500 

1,6CC 

22.000 

'.;4,400 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  employer  sample  was  stratified,  there  was  no  need 
to  weigh  response  results.  The  logic  behind  this  decision  is  that  during 
any  given  period  of  time,  largei'  firms  are  more  apt  to  compete  vnth  the 
state  for  specific  types  of  personnel.  Thus,  what  the  smaller  firms  are 
paying  their  employees  will  not  multer  as  much  as  the  larger  firms  because 
smaller  firms  have  fewer  employees  and  are  not  as  often  in  the  labor  market 
looking  for  qualiHed  talent. 

OUT-GE-STATE   EMPLOYERS 


In  previous  state  salary  surveys,  migration  statistics,  per  capita  income, 
population  density,  ano  physical  proximity  v;ere  among  the  factors  used  to 
select  the  states  from  which  to  solicit  salary  data.  Migration  statistics 
indicate  that  Montana  jobs  taken  by  out-of-state  candidates  are  most  likely 
taken  by  people  moving  from  the  rest  of  the  Rocky  IWountain  states,  from 
the  West  Coast,  or  perhaps  from  the  northernmost  midwestern  states  and 
are  not  likely  1o  be  taken  by  people  from  the  deep  South  or  East  Coast.  In 
the  1980  survey,  data  from  9  Rocky  Mountain  states  were  analyzed  and 
found  to  be  fairly  similar  to  data  provided  by  an  expanded  list  of  15  region- 
al states  and  to  data  provided  by  all  50  states.  Thus,  data  obtained  from 
the  following  selected  nine  states  seemed  to  sufficiently  meet  our  needs: 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Utah  and  V/yoming.  With  this  current  survey,  Minnesota  was  added 
to  our  list  of  survey  states  beciause  this  state  has  a  reputation  for  design- 
ing and  implementing  a  pay  system  intended  to  provide  "equal  pay  for 
comparable  worth". 


SALARY  DATA  AND  TOTAL  COMPENSATION 

Minimum,  maximum  and  actufjl  average  salaries  were  requested  for  each  job 
matched.  All  three  figures  were  requested  because  conflicting  results 
obtained  from  any  two  could  indicate  differences  in  how  employers  increase 
the  salaries  of  their  employees. 

In  the  in-state  survey,  64%  of  the  total  job  matches  resulted  in  the  report- 
ing of  minimum  and  nuiximum  salaries.  Naturally  this  figure  varies  by 
oc(;upation.  For  example,  in  more  than  half  of  the  oases,  minimums  and 
maximums  were  not  provided  for  the  craft  occupations.  Actual  average 
salaries  and  the  number  of  actual  incumbents  were  reported  in  88%  of  the 
job  matches  provided  by  Montana  employers. 

In  the  survey  of  neighboring  states,  minimum  and  maximum  salaries  were 
provided  in  all  but  20  of  1,128  job  matches.  Because  one  state  was  unable 
to  provide  actual  average  salaries  and  because  there  were  occasionally  no 
job  incumbents  in  the  matches  provided,  the  actual  average  salary  was 
unavailable  in  13%  of  the  cases.  In  4%  of  the  cases,  the  number  of  incumb- 
ents was  not  provided. 

Wherever  actual  average  salaries  were  not  provided,  midpoints  were  calcula- 
ted and  combined  with  the  actual  average  salaries  provided  for  comparison 
purposes.  This  allov/ed  lor  every  job  match  to  be  illustrated  by  one  sta- 
tistic . 

The  survey  questionnaire  also  asked  for  general  compensation  and  benefit 
information  in  a  way  that  made  it  easiest  to  calculate  comparable  total  com- 
pensation figures.  Leave  costs  equaled  "average  days  paid  leave  usage  per 
employee"  divided  by  260  (the  number  of  potential  working  days  per  year) 
less  "average  days  paid  leave  usage  per  employee"  times  average  salary,  if 
available,  otherwise  midpoint  salary.  Social  security  costs,  for  employers 
who  indicate  that  their  employees  are  in  the  Social  Security  program,  equal- 
ed average  or  midpoint  salary  times  0.07  (the  effective  social  security  tax 
rate)  not  to  exceed  $220.50  per  month.  Retirement  and  profit-sharing  costs 
equaled  the  employer's  stated  contribution  percent  times  average  or  midpoint 
salary.  These  three  costs  were  added  to  the  insurance  contribution  plus 
average  or  midpoint  salary  to  equal  an  estimate  of  total  compensation. 

GENERAL  SALARY  SURVEY  RESULTS 
FOR  ALL  KEY  CLASSES  COMBINED 

The  following  table  depicts  the  general  survey  results  for  all  grades  and 
classes.  In  state  69  classes  were  matched  a  total  of  2,017  times  involving, 
at  the  very  least,  9,8S8  employees,  while  out-of-state  139  classes  were 
matched  a  total  of  1,128  times  involving  33,552  employees.  Montana  contin- 
ues to  rank  behind  its  neighbor  staters  but  not  necessarily  behind  other 
employers  within  the  state  in  paying  competitive  salaries. 


TABLE  2 
OVERALL   SALARY   SURVEY   RESULTS 

Percent  Montana  is 
Employer  Sample  Salary  Above   (Below)   Survey 

Neighboring  States              Minimum  (5.4) 

Maximum  (10.1) 

Average  or  Midpoint  (7.9) 

Total  Compensation  (5.6) 

Montana  Employers  Minimum  (1.6) 

Maximum  0.3 

Average  or  Midpoint  (1.0) 
Total  Compensation  1.0 

Montana's  average  classified  grade  level  is  11.  The  average  grade  of  class- 
es surveyed  within  the  neighboring  states  is  13  while  that  for  classes 
surveyed  within  Montana  is  10.  It  is  important  to  note  this  as  it  partially 
explains  why  the  overall  results  of  the  survey  of  neighboring  states  differs 
from  the  overall  results  of  the  survey  of  Montana  employers. 

Overall,  the  survey  of  neighboring  states  indicates  that  Montana  salaries  arc 
generally  less  than  the  average  of  the  ten  selected  states.  This  discrepan- 
cy averages  about  81  below  market,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  1982 
wheri  the  discrepancy  also  averaged  about  8%  below  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  state  salaries  are  nearly  equal  to  the  average  salaries 
paid  by  other  Montana  based  employers.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
most  professional  and  many  technical  occupations  could  not  be  effectively 
surveyed  in-state.  Thus,  it  c;aii  be  generiilly  stated  that  state  salaries  are 
structured  to  be  more  competitive  with  labor  markets  at  the  lower  skill 
levels. 

The  total  value  of  the  state's  benefits  is  generally  greater  than  that  provid- 
ed by  employers  in  both  selected  labor  markets.      Thus,   the  competitiveness 
of  state  jobs  improves  by  adding  benefits  to  average  salaries  to  be  emphasiz- 
ed as  a  total  compensation  package. 


GRADE  LEVEL   COMPARISONS 

Graph  1  illustrates  the  state's  salary  competitiveness  witliin  the  various 
classified  grade  levels.  The  exact  percentage  differences  are  shown  on 
tables  3  and  4.  It  appears  that  the  state  is  paying  near  or  below  average 
at  all  classified  grade  levels.  The  peak  of  this  below-overage  trend  is  at 
grade  16,   where  state  salaries  average  15.8%  below  market. 

The  physicians  pay  plan  is  represented  by  grades  31  and  32.  These  state 
salaries  are  above  average  at  the  hire  rate  but  near  or  below  average 
thereafter. 

Pay  for  liquor  store  clerks,  repi'csented  by  grade  44,  is  at  or  slightly 
above  average. 


Crafts  (grades  55  tlirough  62)  with  the  exception  of  grade  62  crafts  (plumb- 
ers), are  generally  paid  by  the  state  salaries  that  are  near  market  averag- 
es. Gtate  salaries  at  grade  G2  are  noticeably  below  market.  With  crafts 
occupations,  it  is  important  to  note  that  average  salary  comparisons  are 
much  more  reliable  than  minimum  or  maximum  salary  comparisons  simply 
because  most  employers  provide  a  single  pay  rate  rather  than  a  range  of 
rates  to  crafts  employees. 

The  state's  institutional  teachers  (grade  71)  are  paid  less  than  their  count- 
erparts in     Montana  school  districts. 

TABLE  3 

NEIGHBORING   STATES 

PERCENT  MONTANA  IS  ABOVE   (BELOW)   MEAN 


f.linimum 

Maximum 

Average  or 

Total 

Grade 

Salaries 

Salaries 

Midpoint 

Compensation 

5* 

(5.9 

(5.5) 

(2.7) 

(1.8) 

6 

(10.6) 

(10.7) 

(9.8) 

(8.0) 

7 

2.1 

1.8 

3.4 

4.4 

8 

(3.4) 

(4.5) 

(5.0) 

(3.3) 

9 

(9.2) 

(9.9) 

(10.4) 

(9.1) 

10 

(3.1) 

(4.1) 

(1.4) 

(0.5) 

11 

(8.1) 

(9.4) 

(7.5) 

(6.3) 

12 

(10.2) 

(11.4) 

(10.7) 

(9.5) 

13 

(8.9) 

(10.9) 

(10.8) 

(9.7) 

14 

(11.4) 

(13.3) 

(13.3) 

(12.2) 

15 

(13.3) 

(16.0) 

(12.2) 

(11.3) 

16 

(15.7) 

(18.6) 

(15.8) 

(14.8) 

17 

(10.8) 

(14.1) 

(6.8) 

(6.0) 

18 

(11.6) 

(14.2) 

(10.9) 

(9.9) 

19 

(6.7) 

(12.3) 

(6.0) 

(2.4) 

20 

(13.8) 

(18.9) 

(3.6) 

(3.0) 

21 

1.0 

(10.4) 

(3.5) 

(2.6) 

22 

1.8 

(15.6) 

(12.6) 

(11.3) 

31 

25.3 

(6.8) 

1.1 

1.0 

32 

29.4 

3.4 

2.8 

2.7 

44 

2.8 

(1.8) 

14.0 

4.3 

Statistics  presented  are  from  available  data  that  does  not  adequately 
represent  the  grade  level  as  a  whole  and  should  not  be  used  to  make 
decisions  affecting  the  bulk  of  all  positions  and  classes  within  the 
grade . 


TABLE  4 
MONTANA   EMPLOYERS 


PERCENT 

MONTANA    IS 

ABOVE   (BELOW)   MI 

lAN 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average  or 

Total 

Grade 

Salaries 

Salaries 

Midpoint 

Compensation 

4 

(5.4) 

2.3 

(5.0) 

(5.1) 

5 

(2.3) 

7.6 

(3.2) 

(0.7) 

6 

5.0 

12.1 

5.0 

4.6 

7 

1.9 

11.4 

(1.4) 

(1.4) 

8 

3.6 

10.5 

3.3 

5.1 

9 

(2.1) 

4.2 

(8.6) 

(3.7) 

10 

(1.9) 

2.2 

— 

0.2 

11* 

2.8 

6.1 

3.1 

4.4 

12* 

(9.6) 

(9.5) 

(5.6) 

(4.4) 

13* 

0.9 

5.5 

3.1 

5.9 

14* 

1.2 

9.2 

5.5 

7.8 

15* 

(4.2) 

(4.5) 

3.0 

5.6 

16* 

(9.8) 

(13.6) 

2.0 

2.6 

17* 

(5.1) 

(8.3) 

0.2 

2.1 

55 

7.4 

4.8 

(3.8) 

(5.4) 

57 

19.4 

7.5 

0.1 

4.9 

59 

13.3 

(0.6) 

0.1 

2.9 

60 

30.8 

l4    »    O 

(0.2) 

2.7 

61 

15.2 

(18.5) 

(4.9) 

(0.1) 

62 

(3.0) 

(20.8) 

(15.8) 

1.4 

71 

(15.0) 

(25.7) 

(13.9) 

Un  avail. 

Statistics  presented  are  from  available  data  that  does  not  adequately 
represent  the  grade  level  as  a  whole  and  should  not  be  used  to  make 
decisions  affecting  the  bulk  of  all  positions  and  classes  within  the 
grade. 
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AVERAGE  OR  MIDPOINT   SALARY    COMPARISONS 
BY   OCCUPATIONAL  CROUP 

The    following   table    shows    the   competitiveness   of  Montana   average   or   mid- 
point salaries  by  general  occupational  group.     V^ith  the  exception  of  profess- 
ional and  technical  classes,   state  pay  is  nefirly  competitive  with  the  averages. 
State  professional  and  technical  salaries  arc  respectively  7.9%  and  6.1%  below 
market  averages. 

TABLE  5 
COMPETITIVENESS  OF  MONTANA  AVERAGE  OR  MIDPOINT 
SALARIES  BY  GENERAL  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUP 


General  Occupational  Group 
Professional 

Technical 

Clerical 

Crafts 

Miscellaneous 


From  the  table,  it  is  obvious  that  th6  survey  results  of  the  Neighboring 
States  conflict  somewhat  with  those  of  the  Montana  Employers.  The  biggest 
discrepancies  exist  with  Professional,  Technical  and  Miscellaneous  Occupa- 
tions. The  out-of-state  survey  had  more  than  lour  times  as  many  Profession- 
al and  Technical  classes  than  the  in-state  survey.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
in-state  survey  had  more  than  three  times  as  many  miscellaneous  classes  than 
the  out-of-state  survey.  The  law  of  numbers  suggests  where  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  in  analyzing  tlioso  results. 


Percent  Montana  is 

Employer  Sample 

Above  (Below)  Survey 

Neighboring 

States 

(T.9) 

Montana 

0.9 

Neighboring 

States 

(6.1) 

Montana 

9.5 

Neighboring 

States 

(2.3) 

Montana 

0.1 

Neighboring 

States 

(3.5) 

Montana 

(0.7) 

Neighboring 

States 

12.3 

Montana 

(5.5) 
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PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS 

This  and  prior  state  salary  surveys  have  indicated  that  in  professional  occu- 
pations, state  salaries  have  remained  marginally  competitive  over  the  past  few 
years.  The  1980  and  1982  surveys  suggested  that  this  was  one  area  that  the 
state  can  least  afford  to  become  less  competitive  in  obtaining  and  keeping" 
qualilied  («mployees.  Fortunately,  the  state  of  the  economy  has  been  such 
that  stato  salaries  have  proved  sufficient  despite  being  somewhat  below 
market.  It  is  not  known  how  long  these  conditions  will  continue  to  aid  our 
efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  (jualified  skills. 

Tables  6,  7  and  8,  and  Ci'aph  2  illustrate  the  comparison  of  Montana  salaries, 
grouped  by  professional  occupation,    v;ith  the  mean  survey  salaries. 

Montana  is  6.6%  to  21.9%  below  mean  for  14  of  23  professional  groups. 
Groups  where  Montana  salaries  are  within  6%  of  average  survey  salaries 
include  Top  Officials;  Medicine;  Veterinary  Medicine;  Nursing;  Other  Health 
Professionals;  Library  and  Archival  Sciences;  Hospital  Administration,  and; 
Art,    Photography,   Journalism,   and  Radio/ TV. 

Conflicting  results  were  obtained  for  the  Engineering  and  Architecture;  Other 
Health  Professionals;  Accounting,  and;  General  Business  and  Economics 
occupations.  The  fact  that  more  classes  were  surveyed  out-of-state  repre- 
senting more  employees  and  more  reliable  job  matches  suggests  that  these 
findings  should  be  emphasized  more  than  the  in-state  findings. 
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TABLE  8 

PROFESSIONAL  GROUPS 

PERCENT  MONTANA   IS  ABOVE   (BELOW)  MEAN 


Occupational 

Neighboring 

Group 

States 

Top  Officials 

(4.1) 

Engineering  &  Architecture 

(21.9) 

Computer  Science 

(10.5) 

Forestry  &   Agriculture 

Sciences 

8.0 

Biological  Sciences 

(9.5) 

Other  Physical  &  Life 

Sciences 

(13.4) 

Behavioral  Sciences 

(8.1) 

Medicine 

1.9 

Dentistry 

(14.5) 

Veterinary  Medicine 

(4.3) 

Pharmacy 

(15.3) 

Nursing 

0.2 

Other  Health  Professionals 

(5.2) 

Education 

(9.3) 

Library   &  Archival  Sciences 

4.8 

Law 

(19.4) 

Art  /  Photography  /  Journalism 

&   Radio /TV 

(3.6) 

Accounting 

(8.8) 

General  Business  &  Economics 

(10.6) 

Hospital  Administration 

3.0 

Protective  Services 

(6.6) 

Planning 

(9.9) 

Aviation 

(18.0) 

Montana 
Employers 


(2.2) 
(5.7) 

* 
* 

* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

8.8 
10.0 
(13.9) 
3.1 

* 

3.3 

3.2 

* 

* 
* 
* 


Total 


(7.9) 


0.9 


No  data  available. 
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TECHNICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Salary  comparisons  for  technical  occupations  are  shown  on  Tables  6,  7  and  9, 
and  on  Graph  3.  Montana  salaries  are  significantly  below  average  with  the 
following  technical  groups:  Electronics;  Engineering  and  Architecture;  Pro- 
tective Services;  General  Business,  and;  Art,  Photography,  Radio/ TV  and 
Journalism.  Groups  where  Montana  salaries  are  less  than  6%  below  average 
include  Forestry  and  Agricultural  Sciences;  Other  Physical  and  Life  Sciences, 
and;  Behavioral  Sciences.  For  the  remaining  technical  groups,  Montana  sala- 
ries are  generally  above  the  mean  survey  salaries. 

TABLE  9 

TECHNICAL  GROUP 

PERCENT  MONTANA  IS  ABOVE   (BELOW)  MEAN 

Montana 
Employers 


Occupational 
Group 

Neighboring 
States 

Electronics 

(13.0) 

Engineering  &   Architecture 

(11.0) 

Computer  Science 

(2.3) 

Forestry  &  Agriculture 
Sciences 

(5.7) 

Other  Physical  &  Life 
Sciences 

(0.5) 

Behavioral  Sciences 

(1.0) 

Health 

1.7 

&   Radio /TV 

(6. 

.8) 

Accounting 

* 

General  Business 

(14. 

.3) 

Protective  Services 

(8. 

.2) 

Electronics 

(13. 

.0) 

Total 

(6, 

.1) 

*         No  data  available. 

(17.1) 
11.1 


18.6 

Education  *  23.7 

Library  &   Archival  Sciences  1.0  41.3 

Art,   Photography,   Journalism 


2.6 

* 

(19.3) 

* 

9.5 
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Occupational 
Group 

Neighboring 
States 

General 

(2.3) 

Accounting 

* 

Shipping  &   Receiving 

* 

Total 

c^.s) 

*         No  data  available. 

CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Tables  6,  7,  10  and  part  of  Graph  4  compare  Montana  clerical  salaries  with 
those  found  in  the  survey.  Montana  pays  near  or  above  average  for  all 
clerical  groups. 

In  contrast  to  other  clerical  classes,  state  salaries  for  Data  Entry  Operators 
and  Supervisors  appear  to  be  noticeably  below  market  averages. 

TABLE  10 

CLERICAL   GROUP 

PERCENT  MONTANA   IS   ABOVE   (BELOW)   MEAN 

Montana 
Employers 

(1.6) 

(0.5) 

8.8 
0.1 


CRAFT   OCCUPATIONS 

Tables  6,  7,  11  and  the  right  side  of  Graph  4  depict  Montana  craft  salaries 
compared  to  those  of  the  survey.  In  general,  Montana  salaries  paid  to  the 
craft  groups  seem  to  be  near  average. 

One  difference  noted  earlier  in  this  report  is  with  Plurnbers.  In  this  case, 
Montana  salaries  are  significantly  below  average.  However,  Montana  normally 
offers  its  Plumbers  year-round  employment  and  the  addition  of  state  benefits 
negates  the  entire  average  salary  differential  as  reflected  in  the  total  comp- 
ensation calculations. 

TABLE  11 

CRAFTS 

PERCENT  MONTANA  IS  ABOVE   (BELOW)  MEAN 

Occupational  Neighboring  Montana 

(^roup  States  Employers 

Structural  (3.5)  (2.3) 

Machine  Operators  and 

Mechanics  *  (1.7) 

Personal  Services  *  13.9 


Total  (3.5)  (0.7) 

*         No  data  available. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

On  tables  6,  7,  12  and  on  Graph  5,  the  competitiveness  of  Montana  salaries  for 
Miscellaneous  Groups  is  illustrated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Unskilled/ Semi-slcilled  Group,  Montana  salaries  are  near  or  above  average. 

The  Unskilled /Semi-skilled  Group  consists  of  three  classified  key  classes  and 
one  class  paid  under  the  special  Blue  Collar  plan.  The  results  obtained  for 
these  two  subgroups  differ  considerably.  Specifically,  the  Blue  Collar 
Laborer  is  being  paid  in  line  with  market  averages  while  the  others  are  paid 
significantly  below  average.  This  indicates  a  need  to  further  coordinate  the 
two  different  pay  plans. 

TABLE  12 

AVERAGE  OR  MIDPOINT   SALARIES 

MISCELLANEOUS   GROUPS 

PERCENT  MONTANA   IS   ABOVE   (BELOW)   MEAN 

Occupational  Neighboring  Montana 

Group  States  Employers 

Retail  Sales  14.0  * 

Personal  &  Domestic  25.6  12.1 

Custodians  *  0.1 

Miscellaneous  (2.7)  * 

Unskilled/ Semi-skilled  *  (23.0) 


Total  12.3  5.5 

*         No  data  available. 
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COMPARISON  OF  SEX  SEGREGATED  CLASSES 

As  stated  earlier,  some  key  classes  were  randomly  selected  and  categorized 
according  to  their  dominance  of  sex  of  job  incumbents.  The  criteria  ol  70%  or 
more  was  used  to  determine  if  a  class  was  dominated  by  a  particular  sex  of 
incumbents.  The  following  table  and  Graph  6  illusti*ate  the  survey  results  by 
dominance  of  sex.  One  randomly  selected  class  was  analyzed  for  each  of  the 
classified  grades  7  through  14  and  for  each  defined  market  (in-state  and 
out-of-state).  Compared  to  both  markets  the  state  of  Montana  pays  its  mule 
classes  generally  and  significantly  below  market  averages  while  pajdijg  its 
female  and  non-sex  dominant  classes  generally  near  or  above  average.  The 
extent  of  this  difference  is  slightly  more  than  one  pay  grade. 

This  result  can  be  explained  by  the  State's  practice  of  placing  job  classes 
into  pay  grades  based  on  their  relative  assessed  skill  levels  and  not  based  on 
their  relative  market  rates.  Compensation  based  on  internal  relationships 
(relative  skill,  effort,  responsibility  and  working  conditions)  as  determined  by 
a  job  evaluation  method  is  generally  more  favorable  to  female  dominated  classes 
than  compensation  based  on  external  market  relationships. 

A  number  of  studies,  including  the  National  Acadamy  of  Sciences  Study  on 
Comparable  Worth,  have  concluded  that  there  is  substantial  sex  discrimination 
in  market  pay  rates  because  compensation  disparities  between  predominantly 
male  and  predominantely  female  cannot  be  explained  by  those  factors  that 
normally  account  for  differences,  i.e.  different  skill,  effort  and  responsi- 
bility requirements  or  different  working  conditions.  Assuming  that  market 
relationships  between  male  and  female  dominated  jobs  contain  some  bias  in  favor 
of  male  dominated  jobs,  the  state  classification  and  pay  practices  correct  some 
of  these  biases. 

TABLE  13 
MALE   DOMINANT   CLASSES 


Grade 


In-state  Class 


Out-of-state  Class 


7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Laborer  III 
Groundskeeper  II 
Warehouse  Worker  II 
Maintenance  Worker  III 
Stationary  Engineer  II 
Maintenance  Supervisor  I 
Civil  Engineer  II 
Building  Codes  Inspector 


Forestry  Worker  II 
Sui'vey  Aide  II 
Special  Duty  Aide  I 
Fish  Hatchery   Worker  II 
Engineering  Technician  II 
Community  Corrections  Spec. 
Reclamation  Specialist  1 
Employment  Manager  I 


II 
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TABLE   14 
FEMALE  DOMINANT   CLASSES 


Grade 

In-state  Class 

7 

Steno.   Clerk  II 

8 

Secretary  II 

9 

Legal  Secretary  II 

10 

Office  Supervisor  11 

11 

Admiiiistrative  Sec'y- 

12 

Professional  Nurse  I 

13 

Professional  Nurse  II 

14 

Professional  Nurse  III 

II 


Out-of-state  Class 

Home  Attendant 
Rehabilitation  Aide  I 
Administrative  Assistant  I 
Library  Technician  II 
Social  Worker  I 
Elig.    Technician   Supervisor 
Professional  Nurse  II 
Professional  Nurse  III 


Grade 


TABLE   15 
NO  SEX  DOMINANCE 


In-state  Class 


7 

Custodial  Worker  III 

8 

Stock  Clerk  II 

9 

LETS  Oper.    Specialist  II 

10 

Stock  Clerk  Supervisor 

11 

Computer  Operator  11 

12 

Librarian   1 

13 

Program  Manager  III 

14 

Programmer  Analyst   II 

Out-of-state  Class 

Psychiatric  Aide  I 
Laboratory  Aide  II 
LETS  Oper.   Specialist  II 
Laboratory  Technician  II 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  I 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  II 
Rehabilitation  Counselor  III 
Health  Care  Facility  Surveyor 


TABLE   16 

ANALYSIS   OF  SEX   SEGREGATED   CLASSES 

Average  of  Both  Surveys 

Percent  Montana  is  Above   (Below)  Mean 


No  Sex 

Male 

Female 

Grade 

Dominance 

Dominant 

Dominant 

7 

1.6 

(19.2) 

10.6 

8 

6.2 

(4.8) 

2.0 

9 

(20.5) 

(13.2) 

0.6 

10 

(0.6) 

6.2 

(2.2) 

11 

7.6 

(6.3) 

6.2 

12 

(2.3) 

(9.8) 

1.5 

13 

1.4 

(13.6) 

4.3 

14 

1.6 

(2.1) 

5.1 

Total 

4.1 

(7.9) 

4.5 

In-state 

Total 

11.6 

(5.3) 

8.9 

Out-of-state  Total 

(3.4) 

(10.5) 

0.1 
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GENERAL  COMPENSATION  AND  BENEFIT  DATA 

General  compensation  and  benefit  data  are  presented  in  outline  form  and  in  the 
same  order  as  presented  by  the  questionnaire.  This  outline  includes  the 
number  of  the  question,  the  question,  out-of-state  summary  of  responses,  and 
in-state  summary  of  responses. 

General  Compensation  and  Benefit  Questions: 

1.  When  do  you  expect  to  grant  your  next  general  increase  to  your  employees? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  8  of  10  states  answered  the  question.  Seven  states 
are  expecting  a  general  pay  increase  during  July,  while  another 
state  expects  the  increase  during  January,   1085. 

B.  In-state  —  157  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  Many 
dates  were  reported  with  the  most  common  being  July,  1985  (59 
responses);   and  January,   1985   (37  responses). 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  is  expected  to  grant  its  next  general  pay 
increase  on  July  6,    1985. 

2.  This  general  pay  increase  will  average  what  percent? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  One  state  reported  that  they  expected  a  5%  general 
pay  increase  in  January  1985. 

B.  In-state  —  lOG  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  The 
average  expected  increase  reported  is  4.8%. 

C.  The  current  estimate  of  Montana's  next  general  pay  increase  is  2%. 

3.  In  addition  to  general  increases,  do  you  also  grant  other  automatic  pay 
increases  based  directly  upon  percent  changes  in  cost  of  living  or 
consumer  prices? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  Nine  states  said  no  to  having  automatic  COLA  pay 
increases.     The  other  state  gave  no  response. 

B.  In-state  —  192  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  173  said 
no  to  having  automatic  COLA  pay  increases. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  does  not  grant  COLA  pay  increases. 

4.  Exclusive  of  general  and  cost  of  living  type  pay  increases,  do  your 
employees  I'cceive  additional  pay  increases  based  on  their  length  of 
service  with  the  organization? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  All  10  states  answered  the  question.  6  said  yes 
and  4  said  no  to  having  longevity  type  pay  increases. 
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B.  In-state  —  194  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  108  said  no 
and  86  said  yes  to  having  longevity  pay  increases. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  grants  pay  increases  for  longevity  through  its 
steps  and  through  a  1%  adjustment  for  each  five  year  service 
increment. 

5.  If  your  answer  to  question  4  is  yes,  please  explain  your  system  by  giving 
an  illustration  as  to  what  percent  increase  is  granted  to  reward  an 
employee  for  a  specific  number  of  years  service. 

A.  Out-of-state  —  In  one  state,  if  performance  is  standard,  a  step 
amounting  to  5%  is  allowed  for  each  of  the  first  five  years  of 
service.  In  another  state  2.5%  is  allowed  for  each  five  year 
increment  of  service.  In  two  states  employees  with  at  least  8  years 
of  service  receive  longevity  allotments.  Another  state  pays  $30  per 
month  for  each  five  year  service  increment.  One  state  provides 
steps  averaging  between  2.0  and  3.5%  annually  to  employees 
performing  their  jobs  satisfactorily. 

B.  In  State  —  The  different  types  of  longevity  pay  increases  vary 
widely.  However,  43  of  the  86  employers  providing  longevity 
increases  revealed  the  dollar  amount  or  percentage  of  such  in- 
creases based  on  a  specific  time  of  service.  From  this  information 
was  calculated  an  average  of  2.2%  tor  each  year  of  service. 
Converting  longevity  allotments  calculated  and  paid  over  increments 
greater  than  one  year  to  one  year  equivalents,  the  range  of  these 
estimated  yearly  longeAaty  adjustments  was  from  0.1%  to  10%. 

Eighteen  other  employers  mentioned  that  they  provided  annual  step 
adjustments.       The     amounts    or    percentages     of     such     adjustments, 
however,   were  not  offered. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  has  two  systems  lor  rewarding  longevity  with 
pay.  Under  the  first  system,  an  employee  receives  a  7%  pay 
increase  after  the  first  six  months  of  service  and  2%  for  each  of  12 
years  of  service  thereafter.  Under  the  second  system,  an  employee 
receives  about  1%  for  each  five  year  service  increment. 

6.  Are  your  most  productive  employees  given  pay  increases  exceeding  those 
given  to  average  or  less  than  average  producing  employees? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  All  10  states  answered  the  question.  8  said  yes 
and  2  said  no  to  having  merit  pay  increases. 

B.  In-state  —  All  195  employers  answered  the  question.  107  said  yes 
and  88  said  no. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  does  not  grant  merit  pay  increases. 
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7.  If  your  answer  to  question  6  is  yes,   are  your  merit  pay  increases  paid 
as  an  increase  to  an  employee's  base  rate  or  as  a  lump-sum  bonus? 

A.  Out-of-state 7    of   8    states    providing-    merit    increases    answered 

the  question.  Tvjo  states  provide  base  rate  increases  and  two 
states  provide  lump-sum  increases,  while  three  states  provide  both 
types  of  merit  increases. 

B.  In-state 102  of  107  employers  providing  merit  increases 

answered  the  question.  89  employers  provide  base  rate  increases 
and  four  employers  provide  lump-sum  increases,  while  9  others 
provide  both  types  of  merit  increases. 

C.  A  state  of  Montana  merit  pay  system  has  not  been  implemented. 

8.  If  your  answer  to  question  6  is  yes,    what  tools  do  you  use  to  distinguish 
among   employee   performance   levels    for   pay   purposes    (i.e.,    management- 
by-objectives,      results-oriented      performance      appraisals,      attitude-type 
performance  appraisals,   forced  employee  ranking  systems  and/or  supervisor 
discretion)? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  7  of  the  8  states  providing  merit-type  pay  increases 
answered  the  question.  4  of  the  7  states  use  MBO  type  appraisals. 
4  of  the  7  states  use  results-oriented  appraisals.  None  of  the 
states  used  attitude-type  appraisals.  1  of  the  7  states  used  an 
employee  ranking  system.  None  of  the  states  used  supervisor  dis- 
cretion to  distinguish  among  employee  performance  levels  for  pay 
purposes. 

B.  In-state  —  All  of  the  107  employers  providing  merit-type  pay  in- 
creases answered  the  question.  18  of  the  107  employers  use  MBO 
type  appraisals.  67  of  the  107  employers  use  results-oriented 
appraisals.  25  of  the  107  employers  use  attitude-type  appraisals. 
Only  11  of  the  107  employers  use  employee  ranking  systems.  48  of 
the  107  employers  used  supervisor  discretion  to  distinguish  among 
employee  performance  levels  for  pay  purposes. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  is  likely  to  use  a  results-oriented  performance 
appraisal  system  that  is  individually  patterned  for  the  performance 
of  pre-determined  goals  and  objectives.  Some  supervisor  discretion 
is  inevitable  but  will  be  limited  by  employee  input  in  establishing 
objectives  and  performance  standards.  Employee  attitudes  will  not 
be  a  factor. 

9.  If  your  answer  to  cjuestion  6  is  yes,  does  your  merit  pay  system  increase 
or  decrease  employee  satisfaction  and  increase  or  decrease  productivity 
in  your  organization? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  3  of  the  8  states  providing  merit-type  pay  increases 
answered  the  question.  Two  states  said  that  the  merit  pay  system 
results  in  increased  employee  satisfaction  and  increased  productiv- 
ity. The  other  state  indicated  that  their  system  has  no  effect  on 
employee  satisfaction  and  the  effect  on  productivity  was  undetermin- 
ed. 
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B.  In-state    —    87    of   the    107    employers    providing    merit-type    pay    in- 
creases indicated  that  their  system  increases  employee  satisfact- 
ion.     The    other    20    employers    could    not    provide    an    answer    either 
way. 

82  of  107  employers  providing  merit-type  pay  increases  indicated 
that  their  sj'stem  increases  productivity.  One  felt  that  their  system 
decreases  producti^aty ,  while  the  other  24  employers  could  not 
provide  an  answer  either  way. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  does  not  currently  have  a  merit  pay  system 
and  is  unable  to  answer  this  question  at  this  time. 

10.  Can  your  employees  get  cash  awards  for  making  suggestions  to  improve  or 
streamline  operations? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  All  10  states  answered  the  question.  7  said  yes 
and  3  said  no  to  providing  cash  awards  for  worthy  employee 
suggestions. 

B.  In-state  —  All  195  employers  answered  the  question.  25  said  yes 
and  170  said  no  to  providing  cash  awards  for  worthy  suggestions. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  has  had  a  suggestion  system  since  April,    1982. 

11.  Please    explain    any    other    system,    other    than    promotion,    by    which    your 
employees  can  increase  their  salaries. 

A.  Out-of-state  —  Only  one  state  mentioned  another  pay  increase  system 
not  previously  discussed.  This  state  provides  for  pay  increases 
for  assuming  additional  responsibilities  which  do  not  result  in  a 
higher  classification. 

B.  In-state  —  Eighteen  employers  provide  bonuses,  other  than  regular 
merit  increases,  for  such  things  as  completing  special  px'ojects  and 
team  efforts.  Ten  employers  provide  pay  increases  upon  acquisition 
of  professional  registration /accreditation.  Ten  employers  allow 
employees  to  perform  additional  duties  for  extra  pay  in  lieu  of  over- 
time pay  or  promotions.  Four  employers  mentioned  sales  commissions 
in  addition  to  their  other  methods  for  increasing  employee  pay. 
Three  employers  offer  incentives  for  employees  to  accept  transfers. 
Two  employers  pay  shift  differentials  and  one  offers  pay  to  employ- 
ees for  being  on-call. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  does  not  have  any  other  major  system  for 
increasing  salaries. 

12.  What  other  things  do  you  do  to  increase  employee  productivity? 

A.       Out-of-state One  state  sets  goals  and  objectives  for  increase- 

ing  productivity,  while  another  mentioned  its  incentive  awards 
program.      The  ix-maining  slates  did  not  offer  any   r(>sponses. 
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B.  In-state  —  57  employers  specified  that  they  use  formal  training 
and  occasionally  tuition  reimbursement  to  enhance  productivity.  32 
employers  specified  using  goal  setting,  performance  evaluations  or 
WBO  to  improve  productivity,  25  employers  mentioned  such  things 
as  frequent  staff  meetings,  non-monetary  formal  awards,  service 
pins,  awareness  programs  or  employee  activities  for  improving 
productivity.  22  employers  specified  using  a  managerial  style 
emphasizing  employee  participation,  appropriate  praise,  counseUng 
and  good,  frequent  communications  to  enhance  productivity.  Ten 
employers  provide  excellent  benefits,  and  good  working  conditions 
and  equipment  to  improve  productivity.  Six  employers  make 
attendance  or  safety  awards.  Six  employees  simply  discharge  or 
discipline  non-productive  employees.  Five  employers  enhance  jobs 
and  reassign  job  duties  to  improve  productivity.  Three  employers 
provide  flextime.  Two  employers  stated  having  formal  productivity 
programs  without  mentioning  the  techniques  utilized. 

C.  To  improve  productivity,  the  state  of  Montana  provides  some  formal 
training,  some  tuition  reimbursement,  flex-time,  results-oriented 
performance  appraisals,  and  justified  workforce  reductions.  A  state 
employee  assistance  program  is  also  under  consideration.  Individual 
agencies  may  do  other  things  to  improve  productivity.  Some 
agencies  provide  service  pins. 

13.  How  many  total  days  paid  leave  do  your  employees  receive  on  the  average 
per  calendar  year  (include  paid  holidays,  vacation  leave,  sick  leave, 
military  leave,  and  educational  leave)? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  8  of  10  states  answered  the  question.  The  average 
leave  usage  reported  is  35.8  days  annually. 

B.  In-state  —  190  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  The 
average  leave  usage  reported  is  27.3  days  annually.  Responses  of 
no  paid  leave  are  included  in  the  average. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana's  estimated  average  leave  usage  is  about  38.5 
days  annually. 

14.  Are  your  employees  covered  by   Social  Security? 

A.  Out-of-state  --  All  10  states  answered  the  question.  Only  two  of 
these  said  no  to  being  in  the  Social  Security  program. 

B.  In-state  —  192  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  All  but  one 
of  these  said  yes  to  being  in  the  Social  Security  program. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  is  in  the  Social  Security  program. 

15.  Excluding  contributions  to  Social  Security,  what  average  percent  of  an 
employee's  salary  does  your  organization  contribute  toward  retirement 
and/or  profit-sharing? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  All  10  states  answered  the  question.  The  average 
retirement  contribution  reported  is  8.4%. 
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B.  In-state  —  151  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  The 
average  retirement  and  profit  sharing  contribution  reported  is  6.6%. 
Responses  of  no  contribution  are  included  in  the  average. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana's  average  retirement  contribution  is  6.4%. 

16.  What  average  monthly  dollar  amount  does  your  organization  contribute 
toward  group  insurance  premiums  for  each  employee  (include  payments  on 
health,  life,  dental,  vision,  and  disability  insurance  plans  for  the 
employee  and  his  dependents)? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  All  10  states  answered  the  question.  The  average 
insurance  contribution  reported  is  $95  per  month. 

B.  In-state  —  194  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  The 
average  insurance  contribution  is  $105  per  month.  Responses  of  no 
contribution  are  included  in  the  average. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana's  insurance  contribution  is  $100  per  month. 

17.  What  percent  of  all  your  employees,  including  administrative,  are  formally 
organized  for  bargaining  purposes? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  9  of  10  states  answered  the  question.  The  average 
percent  of  bargaining  organization  is  ]fi.l%.  One  state  is  90% 
organized,  while  tv;o  others  are  45%  and  10%  union.  The  other  six 
states  are  completely  non-union  and  are  included  in  the  average. 

B.  In-state  —  126  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  The 
average  percent  of  bargaining  organization  is  40.3%.  Non-union 
employers  are  included  in  the  average. 

C.  Employees  of  the  state  of  Montana  are  50%  organized  in  86  different 
bargaining  units. 

18.  If  your  answer  to  question  17  is  greater  than  0%,  what  effect  has  or- 
ganized bargaining  had  on  your  pay  system   for  non-organized  employees? 

A.  Out-of-state   —    In    the   state   that   is    45%   unionized    and   in   the   state 
that  is    10%   unionized,    bargaining   for   wages   is   not   allowed.      In   the 
other  state,   general  pay  adjustments  were  said  to  be  identical,   how- 
ever,   non-union    employees    are   eligible    for   performance   related   pay 
increases. 

B.  In-state 43   employers   stated   that   non-union   pay   increases   have 

been  about  the  same  as  union  pay  increases.  Seven  employers 
indicated  that  union  pay  increases  have  tended  to  raise  salaries  of 
non-union  employees  to  the  point  that  the  employer's  salaries  and 
benefits  are  above  market  averages.  Six  employers  simply  stated 
that  their  union  employees  have  fared  better  than  non-union 
employees  in  terms  of  salaries  paid.  Three  employers  indicated 
union  settlements  tend  to  create  pay  compression  resulting  in 
special  adjustment  of  supervisory  salaries.  Two  employers  stated 
that    there    was    no   effect    since    union    and    non-union    employees    are 
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pair]  according  to  different  pay  schedules.  One  employer  mentioned 
that  since  the  union  could  not  negotiate  wages,  there  was  no  effect. 
23  employers  stated  without  qualification  that  unionization  has  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  pay  system  for  non-organized  employees. 

C.  In  the  state  of  Montana  organized  and  non-organized  employees  are 
both  given  the  same  average  percentage  increase  each  year.  Often 
the  distribution  of  this  average  increase  is  affected.  For  example, 
lower  level  employees  could  get  higher  percentages  than  others, 
thereby  affecting  relative  relationships  between  grade  levels. 

19.  On  the  average,  how  many  promotions  (include  career  ladder  promotions) 
can  your  new  hires  expect  to  receive  within  the  first  five  years  of  their 
employment? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  7  of  10  states  answered  the  question.  The  average 
reported  promotions  within  five  years  is  2.6. 

B.  In-state  -  194  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  The  average 
reported  promotions  within  five  years  is  1.3. 

C.  The  average  state  of  Montana  employee  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  promoted  twice  within  the  first  five  years  of  employment  with  the 
state. 

20.  What  percent  of  all  your  employees  do  you  expect  to  terminate  their 
employment  with  your  organization  v/ithin  the  next  twelve  months? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  7  of  10  states  answered  the  question.  The  average 
reported  turnover  rate  is  17.3%. 

B.  In-state  —  179  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  The 
average  reported  turnover  rate  is  11.0%.  Responses  of  no  turnover 
are  included  in  the  average. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  current  estimate  of  turnover  is  23%. 

21.  How  many  people  do  you  currently  employ   (in  Montana  for  in-state  employ- 
ers)? 

A.  Out-of-state  —  9  of  10  states  answered  the  question.  The  average 
reported  number  of  people  employed  is  12,162.  This  figure  is  low 
for  total  state  employment.  It  is  presumed  that  some  states  did  not 
include  university  staff. 

B.  In-state  —  192  of  195  employers  answered  the  question.  The 
average  reported  number  of  people  employed  in  Montana  by 
responding  employers  is  224. 

C.  The  state  of  Montana  employs  about  14,800  people  including  univer- 
sities and  about  10,800  people  excluding  universities. 
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SUMMARY   OF  RESULTS 

In  general,  the  following  conclusions  con  be  drawn  i'roiii  this  salary  and  benefit 
survey: 

1.  State  salaries  compared  in-state  are  near  overage,   while  stale 
salaries  compared  with  surrounding  states  are  about  8%  below 
average.      In    both    labor    markets,    the    addition    of   benefits    slightly 
improves  the  competitiveness  of  state  salaries. 

2.  State  classified  employee  salaries  at  all  grade  levels  are  generally 
near  or  below  market  averages  by  up  to  15.8?;  at  grade  IC. 

3.  State  salaries  of  employees  paid  by  special  pay  matrices   (retail 
clerks,  blue  collar  crafts,  teachers  and  physicians)  are  generally 
near  or  below  market  averages  by  up  to  15.8%  for  Plumbers. 

4.  The  average  salary  for  state  professional  occupations  is  7.9%  below 
market,     while    that     for    state    teclinical    occupations    is     6.1"     below 
market.        State      saluiios      for      clerical,      crafts      and      miscellaneous 
occupations  are  generally  near  or  above  market  averages. 

5.  State  salaries  for  14  of  23  professional  groups  arc  significantly 
(6.6%  to  21.9%)  below  market  averages.      State  salaries  are  signifi- 
cantly (8.2%  to  23.0%)  below  market  averagers  for  only  six  of  the 
remaining  24  occupations. 

State  salaries  for  seven  of  the  eight  remaining  professional  occu- 
pations and  10  of  the  18  other  remaining  occupations  are  within  6% 
(above  or  below)  of  market  averages. 

State  salaries  for  only  nine  of  all  47  occupations  are  significantly 
(6.8%  to  41.3%)  above  market  averages.  For  the  most  part,  these 
few  groups  tend  to  include  more  female-dominant  classes  than  the 
other  groups.  This  implies  that  the  state's  current  classification 
system,  as  opposed  to  those  of  other  employers,  allocates  grade 
levels  from  a  perspective  of  value  to  the  organization  and  treats 
predominantly  female  occupations  and  mixed  occupations  in  a  similar 
manner  as  predominantly  male  occupations. 

6.  As  opposed  to  prior  state  salary  surveys,  there  is  now  less 
difference  between  the  competitiveness  of  state  salaries  at  entry  and 
the  competitiveness  of  state  salaries  as  employees  accumulate  time 
with  their  state  positions.  This  indicates  that  the  state  has 
broadened  its  pay  ranges  and  provided  within  grade  pay  adjustments 
which  slightly  improves  the  competitiveness  of  the  state  pay  system 
since  the  1982  survey. 

7.  The  state's  monthly  group  insurance  contribution  is  within  $5  of  both 
market  averages. 
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The  state's  retirement  contribution  is  significantly  below  the  average 
of  neighboring  state  contributions  and  nearly  equal  to  the  average  of 
Montana  employer  contributions. 

State  employees  receive  more  paid  leave  time  than  those  employed 
elsewhere  in  the  two  labor  markets. 
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700  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2.14  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $1,500.00,  which  includes  $1,150.00 
for  printing  and  $350.00  for  distribution. 


